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ABSTRACT 

The institution of school has developed to the extent 
that it is no longer only important to the lives of those in society 
and to the society as a whole, it is vital. In the last decade, the 
"deschoolers" have argued that school is no xonger appropriate and in 
ser ing the society it does not adequately sorve the individual. 
School, as it currently operates, serves neither the individual nor 
the society. School systems are vulnerable to major changes because 
they are not cost fectiv", they are serving an increaringly sn?aller 
percentage of the ulation, and what they are doing is not seen as 
relevant to current society. A school system to serve the individual 
and society might be the "core-plus" model. The more stable "core" 
would address the processes of the community. The programmatic "plus" 
would consist of all formal classes. Core-plus schools overcome the 
earlier mentioned deficiencies by being more cost effective because 
thpv are used more often, serve those out of school, and involve the 
conwunity. Core-plus education, based on principles of community 
education, enhances K-12 education by using community resources, 
reconceptualizes facility usage, arid changes the perception of what 
public schooling should be. (YLB) 
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At certain times in our lives, each of us 
has nx)ments when we ♦eel inspired by 
some activity or thought which touches 
our minds. Frequently, we ponder such 
thoughts and then let them 5lip away to 
oblivion. Periodically, however, we take 
the time to record our feelings In order 
to organize them more completely and 
to share them with ^others* 

The foUovying text is the outcome of 
such an experience* The Ideas presented 
are certainly in need of further 
clarification, extension, and refinement. 
In many Instances, the concepts will be 
Ignored, rejected or misunderstood. 
There Is the possibility, however, that 
in some cases, thl? publication may shed 
a new light on someon^*s thinking or 
Inspire others to further thought on this 
subject. It was this possibility that 
rrtotivated the authors to produce and 
present this document for your 
consideration. 
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3u$t as the realities of the future are inextricably linked to the dreams and decisions 
of the present, so too, the hope a better society In the future is Inextricably Unked 
tq the dream of providing the best of all possible worlds for our children and their 
children. May the (decisions we make now turn our present dreams Into future realities. 



TO 



Christina Marie Minzey Pau{ Anthony Townsencl 

Michael DavW Minzey Cindy Michelle Townsencl 

Benjamin Michael Townsend 

and to all the decision makers of the next mllicnnium*....*some of whom are in schools 
right now. 
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Pratece 

In May, 1981, following the first National Conference of the Australian 
Association for Community Education in Queensland, the two authors scheduled a 
meeting in Mellx)ume. During that meeting, they visited a school that was -signed 
under the Victorian Education Department's new IjOildmg policy. The name of ..is new 
. bulldfnp oSlicy as expressed by Neville Barwick, the th<'n Assistant-Director General of 
Educa-woWVin Victoria, was "Core-Plus". The policy was designed to make a more 
efficient use of the school site. The new schools contain a permanent core that 
consists of administrative antf centralized activities such as libriry, art room, 
multi-purpose room and canteen, together with appropriate anienltles. lea';"'"8 
areas or classrooms, are relocatable structures that can be brought to the site or taken 
away as the school population warrants. In this way, as the size of the school changes 
with demographic shifts of population, the school resjionds with more jr less buildings 
as the need arises. If the school population becomes so small as to no longer warrant 
the existence of the school, the learning areas are removed, and the core remains lor 
community use. In discussions that followed, it- became obvious to thr a^'^^o" t^«^^^^« 
principles expressed by this building R^licy could be elaborated to fonn a philosophy of 
education. This monograph makes socri* tentative steps towards the expression of that 
philosophy. 

Chapter I - The Development of Schools 

Since the Institution of school was estabUshed, it has been Itself as the "core" 
of education for Western Civilization. Schools were seen by the people who worked in 
them, and by the people who went through them, as an appropriate means of passing 
the great traditions of western spclety from one generation to the "«f,^ ' 
aa- appropriate means by which successive generations obtained ^^^^ , ^ ^ 
Uve within that society. As Society evolv*id, the types °^ J^°Hl^,edge "2!^ 
productive citizenship char-ged. and the schools responded accordingly. T^e 
administrators of schools reacted to the values and attitudes held by socle y, and as 
the core areas of knowledge changed, the teaching ^^hnlqu.i. became reflectl^^^^^ 
the prevailing understanding of what was needed to produce worthy citizens. Sometimes 
these reflections were primarily the perception of professional educator', but In each 
instance, schooling, which had bep^ synonomous with ^^^^atlon, ^e J 

accountable for providing the core of what each generation needed, both personally 
and socially. 

School prided itself for providing what young people needed to become 
functional, stable and productive members of society, and shice ^^l^^f. 8;°!f^^^^ °; 
knowledge and social change was slow, the school was able o respond ^° ^^^^^J'^'^^f^l 
with little conflict. Students who were successful wlthm the school system usually 
became successful within the community, and this success wa: held up as an examfjle ol 
what schools could do, and how important school could be. As more and "^^e *"CceM 
stories were made pubUc. society as a whole came to ^e«8" '^^^^^^ ^ 
with staying in school. In fact, the Importance of school to the individual became 
Implicit In the notion of school, and attendance became mandatory. 'a 
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It became increasingly obvious that the longer one stayed at school, the more 
employable one would be, and consequently, the better off one would be in life, at 
least in a financial sense. The connection between life success and the length of time 
spent at school was documented and helped Co generate a validity for the Institution of 
-schooling. . In a remarkably short space of time, the school syste. t managed to establish 
for itself a position of power and respect. 

Those who were successful naturally decided that they' would like their 
children to be successful also, and it became obvious that' to establish this pathway to 
'-success, a pecking order of schools needed to be established. To maintain* a gap 
between thwSe that were successful and those that were not, a system of private 
schools was established. These schools had money and/or position as criteria for entry 
rather than ability. Successful completion of a private • school program becaroe more 
readily accepted than completion of a public school program. At a higher education 
level, schooling now became as Important to success in life As money or family had 
been in the past. Since those that attended the "better" schools were "usually those 
\ that had either money or power or both, then the distance between the "haves" and the 
.'"have-nots" was extended. School began to serve some individuals better than others. 

Corresponding with the development of the private school was another 
phenoijienon. School^ or as it was sometimes now called-education, was beginning to be 
seen by those in lower socio-economic classes as a means of improving their station in 
life; of narrowing the gap between the "haves" and the "have-nots". Since one*s 
entrance to the work force and society depended on the quality of one*s qualifications, 
then qualifications became all important. Because of the respect paid to the 
qualifications it conferred, the school system gradually gained considerable power over 
individuals and ultimately the society it was supposed to serve. The institution of 
schooling became egocentric and saw itself both as the 'core' of the young individual's 
life and also of society. Its provision of the knowledge necessary for employment was 
soon interpreted as the provision of the knowledge necessary to survive. Without * 
school:, one was nothing. The purpose of school had been solidified. 

School, it was now assumed, served the dual purpose of providing the stability 
needed for the survival of society and the knowledge necessary for the survival of the 
individual. On both counts it was argued that school was the *core'. A number of 
characteristics and assumptions flowed quite naturally from the underlying premise that 
school was the core of the society it serves. The first of these characteristics was^ 
that school needed to be compulsory. It had to be in order that society could benefit'' 
by having a common core of knowledge that all people Could iearn. Since school cojild 
not be compulsory for life, then other elements such as age and curriculum had to be 
taken into account. Consequently, school became compulsory for children who were 
between certain ages? It taught specific information that was common to all schools* 
and it made the assumption that information is graded in a specific way so that the 
learner had to pass from one grade to the next higher one ar>d could not jump a grade 
or iearn information appropriate to one grade before they had passed through all of the^ 
preceding ones in order. Tiie method of learning information, the order in which K is to' 
be learned, the determination of what information is to be learned and under what 
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conditions it is to be learned were all determined by persons other than the learner. 
These characteristics still apv .y to ;x:hools tod,ay. 

Perhaps most critical of all is the assumption that what is learned In the 
comoulsory years of school is both a necessary and ^sufficient condition, fo; the survival 
^tKd v d'uL in society for the rest of that person-s life. The "^o^a °";«"gjt in 
ihobl s assumed to be necessary because without it the Individual wiU not be a 
Sn't uct^eTd productive member of society either socially 

SsuoH-d to be sufficient because no further learning i£ needed fo' the Pe^»Q"/° 
Si^e wlthi^ swe ety. Tfiis Is not to assume that people do not go on to higher forms 
o? Sol verities' and college, etc.) {>ut only that they do not need to do so In 
ordi'r to survive. The continued acceptance of this set of charactet Istics Is an 
creation of the power of school to determine certain aspect, of the Uve, of its 
participants. It could well be argued tha$ without school and the programs it provides, 
the individual is absolut«!ly disadvantaged in the current social structure. 

If this 'is the case,' then school is no longer only important to the lives those 
in snrietv and 0 the society as a whole, it is vital. School Is the core of the person's 
life u^n ThtcJ oth'er^pects are bulh,'and it i5 the basis upon which the stability of ^ 
society is constructed. 

Yet. despite the fact that some com.nunities, and certain members o^ most 
communities believe that tiiere is great value in 

institution Is neither universal in time nor in space. The institutioi. that we '<no^ «»J 
S:hoo?, tha free, compulsory and secular form of learning, is only abou hmdr^ 
•Ws old, and in almost all cases, is confined to industrialized /Vlhoo 
Jha fifty Srcent of the world's population have neither Seen nor hea^d o^a^^^^^^^ 
and in ™ny third world countries, what scant school system there Is, is neither tree 
nor compulsory. 

^h|,pt.r ft - srhnni and the Indi vidual (The Deschoo lers) 

in the last lecade, the importance of school has been questioned, even In the 
societies where ihoSg s well eftabUshed. In 1971 , EveTreti Ileimer pubUshed a book 
SnerSchorisSead. The argument contained in the book Is similar to that of ot .Tr 
wr ters^SriT^ Ulich, 3ohn Holt, Paulo Freire and Paul Goodman who, witn 
Re me S ' cSlect?^ely co^e to be known as the "deschoolers". The ^eschook^. 
ci^tSe ihooTs arguing that school 1, an institution that is m actuall y not ddng 
what iMs purporting to do. They argue that school is no longer appropriate, and th,t 
it does not adeauately serve the IndividLal. 

The deschoolers claim that there is a "hidden curriculurr" at every school that 
operates within a compulsory school system. It does not matter what sublet matter is 
St! how i is taught or by whom It is taught, because ^^^'''^''^^^ ^^^hL hv the 
SSooI; the major messages of school are passed on by the system, rather than by the 
subject matter. The i.itssages include: 
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* - Education and Schooling are the same thing. 

Education is a commodity to be bought and sold. 

- The more education you have, th«. more successful you will be. 

- Once you"4eave school you enter the "real" world. 

KIM ^^*u say that although schools are^ supposed to be educatlnff 

children, they are in fact "brain-washlng" th«^m into existence Tand acc^^t^ce o I 
?K S T''' T'^""' '^"^ '^^'"8 ^ situation wL.re the individual is given 

«rn?.a'"!,^ w'^'' provldes. the b«is of the core for the estabUshment of patterns of 

tVr,l^ ""^""^T^*"* °f life, schoo 2 

forcing indlvlduais into a competitive, no-win situation where the individual 1$ 
powerless to control one's own destiny. By not providing the individual with •xoerience 
Il!;inrt"?^1'",5 ^apabUitles that are' inherent in every hSJ.an WnTb/not 

? meal U h ^ ''f ^"'l on««i* the sort/of "declsions^hat Sre 

ZdSJL ^«^«'°P'^«"t, °i ^ autonomous person, school has alienated the 
Individual from the system, from the joys of learning and discovering, ".from other 
people, and, ultimately, from oneself. The suppresslo/i of individual expression in both 

J^t^r^^M "V^* Individual's schooling and the decision .mal<ing that Is necessary for 
that individual's schoofing, closely reflects the suppression of Individual expression that 
«Z\ n'^'l ' ^«'t by the student In schcJoi becSmes, ^ 

grows older, the alienation felt by the individual in society where he sees himself a^ 
powerless tochange the society in which he'Uves. The lack of declslon^making when 

H I* ^-Jk*^^" ■ ? acceptance of others making decisions when one is an 

f^" ... , °f ^ "'"tter at school leads one to accept the 

miK,sitlon of certain vays of thinking by one as an adult. A perion who is Si as 
incapable during the school years may well become incapable is an adult. 

It may well be that the human has always seen himself as separated or 
f« ?.« i,?°»K I *""°""f,'"gs- Some early philosophers suggested that alienation had 
to do w th the human fall from Grace with God, and that since Eden, the human has 
been trying to become God-iike once again. Others have suggested that the human sai' 
itse f as being separate from the natural world in a way thai othe r things were not. 
Karl Marx has argued that alienation was the product of the capitalist system of 
economy that rose with the industrial revolution. Alvin TAffler, using hlndslRht. 
«f fh 7 that capitalism was really not the cause at all. The economic systemi 

of the Industrial revolution Separated the processes of production and consumption that 
was ev dent in the agrarian world and that this symptom was Identical in both 
capital St arid communist countries. It was the separation of producer and consumer 
that- alienated both. The most persuasive of these arguments is that the humrfn's 
rationality - the thing that ailows us to perceive of theSeparatlon ftwlen mantd 
the rest of nature - Is the cause of its aJlenatlon. The human Is different from the rest 
?K ""'um! ^^""^ although it can control the environment to some extent, it still has 
the ability to stand and watch in awe, fright and despair the povt^ers of nature that it 
pannot control. The human has the ability to generate concepts of creation that have 
no basis m the real world of everyday life. Yet no proof has yet been given to 
demonstrate the existence of beliefs that every culture and race on the globe accepts 
as being true. ' a^.^.c|M3 
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The human being may have always been in an alienated state.' It is difficult to 
argue that the human i$ more alienated now than at any time in history. Tl]ie alienation 
felt by the hum since the industrial revolution could not be ^en as any greater than 
in the feudal agrarian age where the lords took what they wanted and left the 
producers to survivti on -what was lefti In some (espects, things ^liavj»n't changed all 
that milch< ♦It is hard to suggest that the humans of the past w^re arl^. worie'^bff than ' 
the .countless. nillHo/i's of hijmans on the globe today who because of/th'^ geogifiphy of 
their bifth, are doomed^ to' suffer a life of misery aind pain. In tluS^ense, alienation can. 
be seen as a physical entity, a' human cpnditiv^n that cafihot be' overconliiS without major 
changes in the overall s5clal system. Perhaps 'Something in the future will be able to 
instigate the necessary changes, but until something o^that nature" occurs,' those ^ho 
are starving will always feel , separated from those who can eat. Those Who have, a 
little seem to be perpetually chasing those who have more, and those Who have rrtojit 
are forever fending off those who are trying to overtake them. In this context ot • 
competition, one that it seems has alwkys been in existence, there is no chance for any ^ , 
delineation to occur. 

If the arguments above relate to real, physical alienation, there se* lis to be 
little that nasi be done to overcome it in the short tjrm. Those who wish tp have 
equality are generally those without power. Those who have power in most cases do 
not wish to share it equally^. Those in the Tiddlf, Qan do little to change the actu^ 
situation of either those with power or those who are powerless. But if there is 
nothing to be done about one's real alienation, then perhaf^ it Is more Important In the ^ 
short term to concentrate on what might be called perceived alienatiqn. This notion 
involves bringing the idea of alienation back to the perception of the individual rather 
than leaving it in the r^alm of the world at large. If we separate real alienaiion from 
perceived alienation, then there is ? possibility of some improvement In the future. 

Concentrating on the perception rather than the reality involves concentrating 
on the particular rather than the general. It may well be Impossible to solv^ the 
problems of the world. However, if we ta1<e each individual, as an individual, it Is 
possible to resolve issues of concern. Bit by bit, -•and individual afxer individual, the 
particular starts to change the general, and the wor d, perhaps in the long term, starts 
to change. In other words, the resolution of societa; problems through the solution of 
individual problems may. be a synergestic way of unj^ioving the world. Many of the 
arguments of the. past, those of Marx, llllch and Freire and those of the future with 
Toffler, Orwell and other^- rely on the notion i;f perctrptual alienation. If it Is obvbus 
that there can be no real possibility of a short term change h: the structure oi things 
at large - and there is no chink in the armour of history that suggests there might be - ' 
then the only chance of any long term change is to concentrate on the individyaj's 
perception of oneself and the role one Uc^ to play within ;,r.c*s microcosm of the world. 
If we can make the world microcosmic enou^^b . then every Individual becomes critically 
important in the order and operation of that i. icrocosm. 

If we are concerned about perceptual alienation, we must then refer to the 
rationality of man. Man feels alienated because he sees what others have and what 
others do, and he interprets these things t^s a component of himself. Thus, other's 
riches can be seen as "my lack of wealth", other's power can be seen as *'my 
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powerlessness", and this rationality can bring about an additional alienation that Is 
more personal and difficult for the individual to accept. However, although real 
alienation may be difficult tu overcome, perceptual alienation offers some possibilities 
for improving the circumstances. By changing the perception. of the inuividual, the 
alienation might be resolved. If a p«rson -feels that he is involved m the 
decision-making process, he . does not feel alienated from the decision. If a person 
perceives that he has the opportunity to gain wealth thcOugh hard work, he does not 
feel as alienated from those whd already have wealth. Perceptual alienation can be 
brought back to being a function of one's attitude towards life and the people with 
whom one interacts. If one has a negative attitude towards taking hold of one s life, 
one is likely to accept decisions and feel alienated. If one Is positive towards the 
contributions one can make, one is likely to act or react and feel in control. 

"Every individual, particularly In the Western world, does have power. The 
individual regularly makes choices, although sometimes limited, about his daily Ufe. We . 
all chopse the clothes we wear, the food we eat, the mode of transport we prefe- 
some have to chooje between one or more courses of action In an educational or 
commercial enterprise. If the Individual has powers in those areas and uses them 
regularly, then why doe? he or she not use their power in others; to vote in elections, 
to • argue against an unfair political imposition, or to. d*fend oneself fgain»t 
unwarranted attacks. It is here that it can be seen that our microcosmlc individual 
falls into one of two categories - those who take the initiative and act or react, and 
those who merely accept the decisions of others. 

In our microcosmlc view, we have now identified a major difference between 
people. It is that aspect of an individual's personality that causes them to be an active 
participant in life or to be a passive recipient of it. Some people ght call It 
motivation; others call it the spirit or soul. It could well be called a part of the core. 
The core is that basic part of society which is to be transmitted from one generation 
to another, and at' least one major aspect of that task would ^?e teaching people to 
participate actively in the processes affecting their lives. If the schooling system were 
genuinely concerned with the total development of the core of the individual, one- 
would expact people to b;e active rather than passive in this respect. 

The external observer may now start to wonder why the schooling system that 
concentrated on providing a set of core experiences for every individual, and thus 
providing each wi»h a basis for future survival in society, could also produce two 
significantly different gfoups of people as those just mentioned. One would expect that 
such a system would produce a wide range of autonomous individuals, each able to 
generate and argue for their own unique ("eacti^n. The answer lies In the type of core 
experiences that the schools o'ffer and the way in which they are offered. Because the 
individual, within the school system, is powerless to control either the types of 
information or mode of transmission thji^ the schooling system provides until fairly late 
in the ediicationai hierarchy, most of those who enter school, emerge with very little 
ability to make major decisions for themselves or to respond to decisi<«is made oy 
others. The experiences within the school system do not enhance this aspect of the 
core but rather suppress it. ♦ 
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In fact, the rndn elements of :he core which tho schooi$ tend to deal with 
involve basic skiil.s, aiii^ur:- and hlstor .jil studies, and emp'oyment skiiis. The skiiis or 
responsibilities related to an autonomous, participatory individual are rarely dealt with. 
Our public schools develop children who find their greatest degree of autonomy and 
decision making away from the school. As adults, these $ame people continue to find 
their satisfaction for autonomy and decision-making away frbm their places of 
• employment. 

Whether the schools are the cause of this phenomenon is unclear, but In any 
case, they are certainly relnforcers of this t>ehaviour. Children who huve the minimum 
number of years In school are deprived of the sorts of experiences that will help them 
to develop autonomy. It is true that those who stay In the system for a long period of 
time are given more and more flexibility. Unfortunately most children, through either 
financial or academic reasons, leave school before this flexibility is evident. The 
compulsory school system, established with egalitarian Ideals, In fact discriminates 
against many Individuals because of the way It is structured. Thh discrimination 
continues for the rest of the individuals life because of the strong connection between 
school longevity and eventual employment. 

From the deschoolers point of view, this systeo)' brings about much of the 
alienation that is felt by people who have left school. To concentrate on Improving or 
changing the "core" for all Individuals would mean an acceptance of a different way of 
operating the system. The deschoolers wl3h to see a situation where education is 
placed back In the hands of Individuals who choose what, how, where and when they 
will be educated. By this means, they feel that they could eliminate the wide 
discrepancies between individuals covered by the current school system. 

- Chapter III - School and Society 

It might be argued that In fact, the purpose of jchools Is not to cater to the 
individual, but to society and society's needs. As Toffler has pointed out, formal 
schooling Is not a product of the capitalist system but of industralized nations. He goes 
even further to suggest that the ^ifUrpose of schooling Is limited. Three goals are to be 
achieved: r. actuality, obedience, and the ability to perform repetitive tasks. 

It is interesting to note that the Act that made education compulsory In 
^ Britain came just three years after the Act preventing children under nine being able 
to woik in factories was passed. It may ,be cynical to suggest that the closeness In 
time of tbt'Se two Acts Indicates that school was established to train people for 
factory v,ork, but other writers have made this assumption. Whatever the motives of 
the legislators of the time, a case could be made that the Introduction of compulsory 
. schooling in the 1870's assisted society by providing for its labour force a group of 
people ol workable age who had already been Imbued with habits and attitudes that 
. made them iL^eally suited for factory work. If we accept this, then the deschoolers 
position reve'ts to one of perspective. TheJ^ suggest that school should cater to the 
individual, b'Jt others may equally validly claim that school s houm cater to the society 
it :;crves- If that Is the case, then goals of the schools musT come from an analysis of 
society, not the individual. 
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If we accept the arguments of the deschocler^, and at the same .ime try to 
recognize Toffler's comments, then we need to reassess. what we have meant by the 
term 'core'. The deschooler's assumption was that school should provide the core 
experiences upon which the individual could build his or her life. It seems that this 
assumption mav no longer be valid, and that Instead, we nerd , to look at the school as 
providing that set of experiences that make up the core of society. The shift from 
usiny school for individual needs to using it for societal needs may be arguable nK>raIiy» 
but for the point of this document^ It would resolve the dilemma of whether school can 
be seen as the core in a different sense. If It Is acceptable to having schooling as the 
core for society rather 'than for the Individual, the position maintained by the 
deschooiers loses some of its strength. The argument now becomes whether or not 
school, as it is currently constituted, provides the sorts of experiences !iat will 
maintain the core that will assist society in Its survival, 

But even when viewed as Institutions whose "core" is to serve society rather 
than the individual, schools still fall short of their mark. Communities still perceive 
that schools are not adequately addressing the skills needed to promote and preserve 
the society. This is probably true be<j^use the schools have lost track of the many 
changes which our society has undergone ''in the past few years. Tremendous changes 
have taken place In our social structure. Yet schools ai;e offering a "core" to their 
students which is based on our society as It existed in the I950's, In order to develop a 
"cori" relative to the society whlc^ It is supposed to serve, it is necessary to have a 
full comprehension of what changes have and arft taking place in that society* 

For a start, the factory line worker Is likely to disappear In the next twenty 
or thirty years. As we approach the technological age, more and more factory workers 
are being replaced by industrial robots. Similarly, computer technology, already well 
developed with word processors, visual display terminals of all sorts of credit card 
banking accounts, will displace thousands of workers In the next few years. The 
development of the silicon chip industry is such that the single transistor of 1969 has 
today been replaced by a silicon chip, one centlme-^er square, which can accommodate 
a quarter of a million transistors, and It Is predicted that by 1990 it wiU be possible to 
have a microprocessor with the equivalent of two million transistors on that one 
centimeter square for a cost of just $13, 

Microprocessors can now read, taik, obey verbal orders, and do practically 
anything a human can do, more efficiently. In less time, with no mistakes, and with no 
time off for coffee breaks, holidays or strikes. The miracle of landing the space shuttle 
Columbia not only in America, or even California, but on a designated airstrip at a 
designated time is only an indication of things to come. We may have a generation of 
current workers who in the next five, ten or twenty years, are displaced because their 
work has been taken o^'er by machines or else the knowledge upon which their }ob rests 
is obsolete. What are these people, who were originally schooled to survive in an 
industrial society for the rost of their lives, going to do to feel that they are a 
valuable and contributing citizen? Vhat are the students, who now go through the pre, 
primary, secondary, tertiary schooling system, going to do for employment once the 
knowledge they have learned becomes obsolete? 
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It seems that school, once again, is not providing what is necessary. In fact, 
on both counts, school as it is currently constitutrJ and operating is faiing. Instead of 
producing autonomous self-actualizing individuals, school has produced people who feel 
threatened by other people and the structures of society and alienated from 
themselves. Instead of producing people who have a range of skills which allow them to 
fit into the workforce and 'become constructive and productive member^ of societyi 
school is producing people with skills' appropriate to the past and people with little 
hope of retraining for the future. School, as It currently operates, serves neither the 
individual nor the society, and must be classifif d as a major area of concern* 

What is more Important, the very skills tnat the society nef^ds to be able to 
cope with a rapidly changing, technological situation are Identical to the ones that the 
individual needs to be able to cope with his or her feelings of alienation* 3ust as 
people need to be able to take control of their lives ano alter them to suit the curren* 
situation, so too, society needs citizens that are able to change with the changing 
times, are able to retrain, or change jobs, or le^rn new Information. The current school 
system that concentrates on information rather than understanding, and on a passive 
approach to learning rather *han an active pursuit of the knowledge of how to learn, 1$ 
serving neither the individual nor the society in which we live. 

Chapter IV - The Future of School 

The current school system has a questionable future. It has outlived its 
usefulness because it has lost its purpose. "To contemplate a continuation of the same 
structure is to assume that society and technology will now stard still. However, 
clinging to the present concept of school will have certain outcomei,. The gap between 
the "haves" and "have nots" will widen and an increase in social problems will follow 
increased unemployment. Fewer people who are working will have to pay for more 
people who are not. Increased family breakdown will occur as the structures of society 
change quicker than the hdividual can cope. Finally, society as a whole ill become 
disillusioned with schooling and demand that it be altered or eliminated. 

The possibility that school, as it now exists, may become extinct h nx)re 
than a remote fantasy - it is something that could happen befor* the end of the 
century. Whether or not it does happen depends a great deaJ on the schools themselves, 
but unless the os:5iflcatlon of many yfiars of minimal relevance is chit^yped away very 
quickly, the damap.e and erosion that is currently occurring to schools and the teaching 
profession may go too far to ever be retrieved. In possibly ninety percent of the 
schools, a child who enters grade one in I98^» will fje taught information, techniques 
and skills appropriate to the I960's, arid yc»t, that child will emerge from schooling, 
hopefully as a pioductive human being, after the year 2000. Is> it appropriate to assume 
that the child will be capable of operating in society at that time? Or is it more likely 
that the information relevant to ttiat child will have to be collected from sources other 
Oian what ir provided by today's school? 
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The typic^il school, with its teacher centered orientation, may no longer be 
the best way to teach. We not only have the situation where a person can watch 
events, such as the Olympic Games, live irom anywhere In the world, and wat^h, 
worldwide, the shooting of the President of the United States seconds after it has 
occurred (it took twelve days for news of Lincoln's Assassination to reach London), but 
we can record information and plav it back, at slow-motion if necessary, until such 
time as we have gained what we want to know. We are also starting to Interact with 
machines through home computer-games units, and In many par.is of the world, It Is 
possible to have interactive television where viewers can participate in the program In 
the same way that talk-back radio operates. The introduction 6f cable television opens 
further doors to the consumer In terms of choosing what the person wants to know. 
Children and adults are seeing these machines In a new, positive light. Machines can be 
^ viewed as being a threat If they take one's job, but they are a fountain of knowledge 
if used in the right way. 

Imagine for a moment the possibiiltlf,. An Interactive television system has 
access to computer facilities that store in their memory banks educational Information. 
Instead of reading about volcanoes or hearing about them from the teacher, a child can 
program his computer and see a volcano at work. Through the interactive system, he 
can ask the computer any question he wishes about volcanoes. Imaginative programs 
could maintain the child's Interest and provide a one-to-one learning experience for up 
to thirty or more children. Leisons may be for two or three hours a day broken down 
into short sessions that account for the child's age, intelligence and attention span. 
Social interaction can tpj/.e place at a designated time during the day under the 
supervision of parents or paid leisure workers. If we look at the supervision situation 
at schools during recesses, then there would . probably only be the need for one 
super vL<^or for every two hundred children. A terminal placed in the child's house also 
does not work set hours. A program may be called at 6t00 a.m. or 7:00 p.m. and 
consequently could align Itself far more easily to the motivational aspects of learning. 
It is thus possible to replace some of the teaching responsibilities of a teacher with a 
machine that is capable of providing information faster, and perhaps more accurately, 
than a teacher can and to replace the supervisory functions of a teacher with a 
specially trained supervisor who is capable of handling more children at once than a 
teacher Is paid to do. 

However, there are other reasons for suggesting that the traditional teacher 
could become extinct sometime in the near future. One is philosophical - a great 
number of parents are seeing that the school system is no longer relevant to them or 
their children. An ever increasing number of parents have removed their children from 
regular school and have placed them in private schools, some at great expense and 
hardship to the paren.s, because they see these schools as being more relevant to their 
children's future and also because they have more say in the type of schooling their 
child will receive. Other parents establish their own schools, some times Illegally, 
because of their dissatisfaction with regular schools, and their inability to afford the 
costs of private schuols. Each of these Is an i-^dlcation of dissatisfaction with regular 
schools. Many parents see the mass education of jchool as co'inter-productlve to their 
child's growth, and seek alternate methods of securing education for their children. 
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Another of the problems facing the schools is a demographic one. The 
popuiation of the community, as with most western societies, is getting older. This 
trend will continue. the percentage of people within the community gets older, more 
and rr-ore people wili have littie stake in the traditional school system. This Is 
compounded by the fact that an ever-increasing proportion of the people twenty and 
over are not having children at all. Already, there is a clear mpvorlty of the community 
that feels It has no direct relation to the school system as It <!:urrently exists. 

The third major problem confronting educators Is an economic 00-^. The cost 
of the school system increases each year even though there may be fewer children In 
schools. Approximately 80-S5% of the school ^. Jg^^t is based on the salaiies of 
teachers. Each year inflation and "salary Increment" (the component that associates 
years of service with gradually increasing levels of salary) Increases salary by about 
15%. Since loss of students does not necessarily result In a correlating loss of staff, 
the per pupil costs of school, as well as the overall costs, are Increasing dramatically 
each year, even though there are substantial losses in student population. At a time 
when approximately eighty percent of the population^ v<,ho feel they receive little or no 
direct benefit from the education system, contribute millions of dollars in taxes on 
capital and recurrent expenditure in schools for twenty percent of the population, who 
make <no contribution to the cost at all, arguments that may suggest replacing 
expensive teachers with machines that cost less wh' . still performing a similar task 
may become more attractive. 

In general, then, there are three reasons why the school systems (pre, 
primary, secondary) are vulnerable to major change; 

I) they are not cost-effective, 

") they are serving an Increasingly smali(;r percentage of the population, 

3) what they are doing Is not seen as relevant to current society. 

When the community at large has these feelings about education. It maices it easier for 
governments to cut education budgets. Recent events suggest that If budgets are cut, 
*here is very littie community protest. Those who do protest have a direct stake In- 
education the general community remains silent. 

Chapt er V - The Core-Plus Schoo l 

Two reasons havs been advanced as to the main purpose of a public school. 
One is to focus on the needs of the individual to become a self fulfilled, active 
participant In society, and the ot\ier emphasizes serving the needi of the society. 
These two need not be virtually exclusive, and Indeed, thoy probably compliment each 
other rather than detract from the merits of each. In order to sarve the needs of the 
Individual, it is necessary to have a good perception of the society in which one is 
going to live and react. And, the needs of society can best be served by enhancing the 
potentials of each separate member of that society. This is particularly true of 
democrutic cultures which are premised on the Idea that only an edu^.^«(^d. 
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participaving citii^enry can develop the ultimate In a participatory democracy. Thus, 
the two ideas of education for the individual and education for society seem to be both 
compatible and attainable. 

With these two concepts combined as one goal, It Is now possible to seek a 
school system which would attempt to accomplish this taik. Such a school system might 
be that encompassed in the term **core-plus". Generally, In educational jargon, the term 
core has referred to tht essential part of the curriculum and has been used 
interchangeably with the word "basics". Thus, core meant the very essential part of 
schooling which represented the minimal learning skMls for the school aged population. 
The plus aspects of schooling referred to those things which might be less essential and 
even border on the term "frills". 

In the context of ihis paper, "core-plus" would take on a significantly 
different meaning. The "core" corrtponent would accept as a basic assumption that the 
purpose of the public school is to encourage and support those activities which e'^.hance 
life in the community. The local school would become the nerve center fop* community 
interaction and would serve to foster community involvement forL^^ersonal and 
community reasons. Emphasis would be on the development of the tocal community 
through the co-ordination of community services to meet community needs and the 
participation of community members In community activities, including the political and 
developmental processes. 

The co-ordination of community services would ensure the Identification and 
resolution of local problems by the community and would cater to individual needs In a 
way that a centralized system has never had the time or the personnel to do in the 
past. Involvement of the individual In the local pojltlcal and community development 
processes would have benefits both to the individual and to the community as a whole* 
The Individual, by his contribution to the decision -making processes, would not only 
resolve his need for involvement In community activities and his need to know what Is 
happening in the comn^'inlty , but would also gain a new perception of himself as a 
person capable of making decisions and exerting some power over his life arid his 
environment. This growing confidence In his own ability would lead the individual 
tovards the t^le of an active participant in determining directions for his own life 
ratb«*r than being a passive recipient of other's decisions about him. The community 
would benefit by having a broad decision -making base that would result in better 
iJecisions being made and a greater community commitment to enact those decisions* 
Since any local community can be seen as a microcosm of the state or the nation, then 
the development of participation at the local level would have a positive transfer 
effect on the Individual's commitment to Involvement in the larger setting. Thus the 
development of a commitment to the "core" experiences of participation, 
decision -making, delivery of services and commitment to community service at the local 
level would a*^slst In the accomplishment of the wider goal of Improving the society at 
large. The commitmerit to "core" would result in the development and co-ordination of 
services, the developmental planning and use of resources on a nwre utilitarian basis 
and the increase in the organization and use of community Input through committees, 
councils and political Involvement. 
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The "plus" part of the plan vvouid be programatic. It would focus on 



technical training for employment and personal growth activitir»s. This would consist of 
ail the formal classes, courses and offerings for all members of the community. The 
primary and secondary schools would be a part of these as would such things as 
vocational classes, leisure classes, recreation, enrichment classes, remedial courses, 
cultural activities, and any other programs designed to meet the specific needs of 
commu!;ity members. The "plus" would ebb and flow depending upon the nature of the 
commurity such as age, economics, or particular circumstances. 



The "core" would tend to be' more stable, since ix5 function Is to address 



the processes of the community, and these processes (services and participation) would 
remain the same in purpose as long as a community existed. From an individual's view 
point, the "core" would aim to provide those experiences that would really enable him 
to function as a citizen in modern society. The ability to learn and relea i, the ability 
to make decisions, and the desire to be an active participant in society would all 
become part of thf* school's mandate. 



The "plus" would serve the individuals "schooling^' needs and would lead to 



such things as retre.ining, diplomas by certification, and specific knowledge In various 
fields of academics. 'Tlus" would,. continue to serve the traditional area which schools 
have served in the past but with the acceptance of the concept that education is a life 
time process and should be available throughout one's lifetime. "Core" would focus on 
community as an entity and seek to enhance the activities and interaction necessary 
for the growth of the collective members of a particular area. 



The core-plus school suggests that, perhaps for the first time in history, the 



individual needs and the societal needs coincide. The society of the future will need a 
population that: 



1) is able to change work as the types of work changes; 

2) is able to make decisions for themselves; 

3) is prepared to make maximum use of diminishing resources? 

^) is able to prof tably utilize any increase in leisure timej 

5) is able to work towards, and is committed to, local community 
improvements. 



individ u al of the future, to be a respon^ ve, productive citizen, will need the 
ability to make decisions, the ability to retrain or be re-educated for new work, the 
ability to make maximum use of leisure time, and a care and concern for others In the 
community and for the welfare of the community itself. The core«plus schools will 
enab'e the Individual to learn the value of service to others and participation in the 
affairs of the community as well as the skills needed to earn a living and develop 
personally, thus enabling the future needs of Ixjth the society and the individuals 
within it to be satisfied. 
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There is an important point to make, at this juncture, which may be 
obvious, but is' critical to the deveiopment of this proposed idea, '*Core'-'>ius" education 
wouid apply to aii members of the community. The student body for both the "core" 
and the "plus" activities would be everyone who lives within the community. There 
would not be any arbitrary age constraints for participation in the schools activities* 
Schools would be responsible for the delivery of the "core" and the "plus" segmen^ts of 
their curricula to everyone who resides within their school boundaries. While this may 
seem like an ambitious undertaking, it is critical, for the success of this concept, that 
the content of '^core-plus" education be offered to all of the community for each 
member's entire life. 

The basic premise of tne argument for core-plus schools is that the purpose 
of any Institution Is to serve both the Individual and the society for whlcH It Is 
created. The corollary of this premise Is that as society changes, so too should Its 
institutions. Futurists agree that society Is changing at an ever increasing pace. Yet 
the changes In schools have been minimal. By and large, the information being taught Is 
the same as It was twenty or thirty years ago. If schools are going to carry out their 
. functions appropriately, they are going to have to look at both what has happened to 
society and what the futurists are predicting, 

3ohn Naisbltt, In his book Megatrends , lists ten emergent trends that he 
sees will be vital to our everyday lives In the future. He Identifies these changes in 
our society as follows: 

FROM TO 



1, 


Industrialized Society 


Information Society 


2, 


Centralization 


Decentralization 


3. 


Party Politics 


Issue Politics 




Machines 


Hufnan Technology 


5, 


Racism/Sexism 


Ageism 


6. 


Top-Down Management 


Bottom-up Mana^^em^nt 


7 


Equal access to capital 


Equal health/education 


S. 


Bigness 


Appropriate size 


9, 


"Company" board of directors 


Independent board of directors 


10. 


Representative democracy 


Participating democracy 



These changes become important as a basis for arguing for certain types of 
things to occur. Toffler, in The Third Wave , agrees with Naisbitt arid others that we 
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are embarking on a new society. We are leaving the age of industry and entering the 
age of technology. Th^ post-industrial society that the futurists taik about Involves 
Issues that will affect every person in our society. As technology increases and the 
types of information that are transmitted becomes more rapid, massive numbers of 
people wili suffer dislocation of one form or another- Areas of concern that wlii affect 
peopie increasingly in the next decade include unemployment and the need for 
retraining or social welfare to protect those people who have become unemployed, 
dwindling supplies of fossil fuets and possible future energy sources, the balance 
between the escalation of technology and the maintenance of appropriate ecological 
systems, and the mamtenance of an appropriate educational system that will allow, the 
citizens of the community to remain productive and contributing members of that 
society. In this changing world, knowledge will become paramount to the individual and 
the political unit, and education will replace capital as the most Important resource in 
society. 

If we do accept the prediction that we are moving from an industrial age to 
a technological/informational age, then there are some direct implications for schools. 
It is probably the first time since compulsory schools began that a need exists to 
reassess the role of the public schools. Perhaps It is time to develop a new set of 
principles for guidLng schools In the twenty-first century. If we a cept that reading, 
writing and 'rlthmetic are the '^three r's" for current schools, then It could be argued 
that Relevance, Realism and Responsiveness should be the guiding principles for 
core -plus schools. The new set of '^BR's** does not mean that some of the areas 
currently operating in schools should not continue to pp*;rate - only that the core-plus 
school must be responsive to new needs that will arise or have already arisen. 

The success of core-plus schools will be measured by the extent to *vhlch 
they can overcome the deficiencies currently occurring in the school system . and 
identified earlier in this paper. Let us look at the deficiencies again and see how 
"core-plus'* schools might address these concerns: 

Cost effectiveness — the - ore-plus school becomes more cost-*ffectlve 
because it Is used more often. Rather than having the school available for use between 
10-20% of the year, .the core-plus school, is used before and after the normal school 
program, on weekends and vacations. The taxpayers money Is spread over a tonger time 
frame, and the core-plus school Is a place that "wears out rather than rusts ouf\ 
Increasinii, the number of hours that the core-plus school Is open decreases the cost per 
hour that it takes to operate. Increasing the number of people in the community that 
use the core-plus school decreases the cost per person. At a time when many different 
agencies and services operate offices and facilities in a community, it is botj realistic 
and rrsponslve to avoid duplication of services. The core-plus school would become the 
community complex providing access to educational, recreational, and human services 
on one site. The cost to the community of this procedure would be far less than to 
establish separate buildings, and the cost to the individual would be reduced in terms 
of traveling costs. Also, since ninety percent of the community is within walking 
distance of the pubUc schools, pubUc services become available to a far greater 
percentage of the population than is currency true. In the core-plus facility, the core 
would be the only permanent part of the physical plant and would be build to 
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accommodate the kind of activities described for the "core". The pius facilities would 
continue to be temporary, portable structures, and could be increased, decreased or 
transported as the need dictates. 

Serving a smaller percentage of the population at a time when the 
population of schools is getting smaller because of changing demographic trends. It is 
both realistic and responsive to provide core-plus school opportunities to those who 
have already left school. At a time when work-related iniormatlon becomes obsolete ar 
an ever Increasing rate. It Is both realistic and responsive for core-plus schools to 
provide retraining opportunities for the unemployed* At a time v[ien employing 
authorities call for jreater emphasis on literacy and numeracy skills. It Is both realistic 
and responsive to provide those functionally illiterate in the work force with additional 
educational opportunities to learn how to read and write. At a time when 
decision-making Is being thrust upon the community and the Individual at an' ov^r 
Increased rate, it is realistic and responsive for the core-plus school to let every 
individual know what the options are. At a time when it is more Important to know 
how to learn rather than to know what to Team, it la^ both realistic and responsive for 
the core-plus school to concentrate on the process of learning rather than subject 
matter. * ' 

' The core-plus school will cater to all of the community and will be able to 
respond to new educational demands as they arise. As well as being more 
cost-effective in allowing^ greater proportion of the community to use the facilities 
of the school, the core-plus school will provide a service that currently is only offered 
on an informal basis. It Is as Inappropriate to suggest that people over thts age of 
eighteen will no tonger need t-j have learning experiences as it is to suggest they no ^ 
longer need to have health care. Rooms and facilities vacated by children who have 
not been replaced by others due to demot{raphlc trends can be used during the day by 
older people; appropriate classes can cater to both children and adults simultaneously, 
arid school facilities can be made available In the evenings, on v/eekends, and during 
school vacations for those who cannot attend the nonnal school day. The cofe-plus 
school responds to the needs of the whole community, not just a small percentage of lt» 

Relevance — The third ma)or conciern about the school system is In the area 
of relevance. The issue of relevance is very closely t ed to the notion of 
accountability, and schools have seldom been accountable to anyone outside of the 
school systern. At a time when accouniablllty has become a major Issue for 
governments and agencies at all levels. It is both responsive and realistic that the 
core-plus school be accountable, flr5t to Its local community ;ind then to society as a 
whole. At a time when the trend is towards participatory democracy, It is both 
realistic and responsive for the core-plus school to enlarge Its declslon-^aklng base 
and to train people in the skills needed in order to effectively participate. A number 
of studies have shown that people who are Involved ih the decision-making process are 
more accepting of the decisions than those who are not. If thl*^ Is the case. It ia 
appropriate for the core-plus school to Iriclude the community in the decision-making 
process. 
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Other studies have shown that those who are concerned about the relevance 
of schools have had very little to do with schools, whereas those who are Involved in 
the school are more accepting of school programs. The importance of involving the 
local community in the decision -making processes cannot be taken too lightly, since It 
is more likely that expertise in the areas of industry, technology, alternative^ funding 
sources, environmental issues and new forms of communication" will be In the community 
than In the schools. Tapping this expertise will be vital to the • core -plus school's 
existence. 

To properly serve the society and the individual, the core-plus school rteeds to 
concentrate on providing the skills through both programs and process. Since many who 
have already passed through schools have not been trained In the process aspects of 
living, then the staff of schools need to initiate actlvitlffs that will assist In this. The 
programs made available will cater lo the children, youth, young adults and senior 
citizens of the community, as well as special groups such as those who need retraining, 
assistance in literacy, language skills or personal development programs. However the 
process components involve helping the community decide for Itself what sorts of 
activities that it needs. By empowering the community, the feelings of ailerlatlon can 
be lessened if not resolved^ 3y empowering the community, th<^ individuals within it get 
experience at decision-making, at participating, at justifying and all of the other 
activities ^♦^^^t assist the individual to become a participative person. Empowering the 
comr.^unity provides experiences that assist the development of the "core", providing 
the programs gives the individual the skills to choose the direction that he or she 
wants to go, professionally or personally. 

The acceptance of the core -plus model Is really based on the acceptance of 
principles of communky -education. This concept, community education. Implies that the 
current and future s^jciety will require that we educate, the entire community. 
However, in this ontext, education Is not synonomous with schooling. Education really 
connotes all of the activities related to helping Individuals cope in their own 
circumstances. Anyone who contributes to this education is thu;. a teacher, and at any 
^ given time we are all teachers whlie at other times we are learners. Community 
education is, then, a term which recognizes the need to educate all members of the 
community. When defined in this fashion, the concept Is closely related to the 
futuristic "age of knowledge" idea and may well describe the basis on which the future 
society will function. The basic beliefs of community education arei 

1. Education is not synonymous with schooling and deals with an area much 
broader than technical training or vocational preparation. 

2. Education Is a lifetime process and is an Integral part of the environment 
in which we live, 

3* There are many groups and Individuals Involved In the education process, 
and every community has an abundance of untapped educational resources. 
^, Education is our most valuable resource. 

5. We should seek to maximize facilities and resources since collectively 
such resources can accomplish much more than they can individually. 

6. Involvement of the community Is a community right whlcli results In better 
decisions and better community support. 
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7, Improvement of this small community is the best approach to Improving 
the iarger community, 

8. Services should be deiiyered as close as possible to where people live. 

9* Educational activities ^ould be based on the needs and problems of people 

for whom they are planned. 
10. The educative process (problem solving) Is the most Important means of 

meeting Individual and community needs. 



The purpose of community education is to instill these principles Inter the lives 
of our citizens by changing the roles of existing^, institutions so that they are in 
harmony wi i the community education concept. Community educators are those who 
can subscribe to the principles of community education and arevwilling to try to change 
their institutions and lives accordingly. "Core-plus" schools would be those pubUc 
schools which attempt to make their role compatible to the beliefs of community 
education.' 

Chapter VI - Conclusion • 

While some cri^lrj may assUme that core-plus education will have a negative 
impac\ on the K-12 educational program, this Is not the intent. In fact, children would 
be served better than they have in the past. The fact t* »t they would become a part 
of the educational system rather than the focal pc , ' our present -educational 
endeavors need not diminish our efforts to provide them with a good foundation for 
learning or for the achievement of goals established for them by the community. 
Core-plus education should enhance the current K-12 program because It emphasizes 
V. lifetime education, the u e of the community as a resource for supplementing the 
classrooms, the recognition of the community as a place where learning lakes place^ 
and the awareness that learning how to learn, learning for personal growth, and 
learning to actWely participate In one*s community are as Important as learning the 
basics and learning a vocation. 

In addition, there are other benefits to the K-12 programs as a result of 
core-plus education. Since the entire population of thie community Is a part of the 
educationai system, t*,ore is now a chance for greater support of the traditional 
program, since community members now feel that they are a part of the "school 
system" and receive services which they did not receive before. A second bonus Is that 
schools will be dealing with students of all ages, and K-12 students will receive an 
inter -gene rational experience not available to such students here-to-fore. They will 
also grow uj. Ji an atmosphere which implies that education is lifetime in nature and 
will thus feel less pressure to achieve everything In a given and limited period of time. 
The third benefit will be an increased time to learn related to the current school year. 
Core-plus education would not be bound by the typical school year, days or hours. 
Educational experiences would take place before and after the traditlonfti school day, 
on weekends and during the summer. Students would have learning experiences with 
qualified people In the community as well as with professional teachers. This expanded 
time would have a great Impact on learning, particularly as It could address the 
current concerns about learning related to time on task. 
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■ It is important to recognize that It was never the purpose of this document to 
deal totally with the improvement of instructors and learning for the traditional school 
age child. Instead, it was the intent to describe a new role for public schools* 
H6wever, this new role will accomplish some very positive things for K-i2 programs as 
well as other community members, and persons investigating this concept should be 
aware of these positive benefits which have been cited. 

But while the K-12 program would receive some benefits as a result of 
core-plus education, there would certainly be observable ben<*fits to the rest of the 
community as well. For example, there would be course offerings for adults similar to 
those offered in the regular school programs. /Whether for the purpose of "basics" or 
high school graduation or whether for more specific and unique needs, adults would 
become a part of the teacher/learner community and would be served or utilized as 
resources for others to learn. Artificial age limits would be erased, and learning wouid 
truly become "life-time" In nature. 

There could also he a reconceptualixation of facility usage. The school building 
would now be perceived ais a community center. Not «>nlv would there be increased use 
by the traditional school age child, but coimmunity ambers would be encouraged to 
hold their activities there whenever possible. Build' gs wouid be designed around the 
idea that the "core" of 'he buildin.15 would be f manent and would house such 
community areas as the gymnasium, poolo, librar't Tieeting rooms, cafeteria, the 
auditorium, and community office space. The "piuj*** 1 .clUties would be those areas such 
as classrooms which Are temporary in nature and can be increased or eliminated a$ 
needs in that community change. 

Another function of the "core-plus" school would be to assist in the process 
aspects of delivery of services and community involvement. The school would provide 
physical space for the housing of services and wouid serve as facilitators or brokers in 
^ the bringing together of clients with resources. They would also assist and encourage 
the development of community, councils and community Involvement. The functions 
would not only include the mechanical aspects of organizing the community, but the 
providing of skills necessary for the functioning of such a structure. 

The most important aspect of core-plus education, however. Is its change in 
the perception of what public schooling should be. It starts with the premise that 
schools must change because society has changed, and It suggests the development of 
an educational system to replace the school system. Paramount to this thought is the 
idea that schooling is but a part of education and that only an educational system 
which deals with life education for all members of its society can provide for the 
educational needs of its people and its community in the years ahead. It accepts the 
fact that there Is no terminal date or final degree for an educated person. 

It is our contention that current education focuses on a limited responsibility - 
• preparation of the individual for a skill which will allow him to earn a living. This 
training has dominated our educational programs and precluded other valuable learning 
so that the individual hai not realized his potential, either personally or as a 
participant In his community, and as a result, has developed a sense of alienation* 
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Core-pius education recognizes the need ^or vocational education. However, this is 
seen oni/ une of the goais of education. The core of education^^iM:egarded as that 
reiated to participation And service. These seem to be absoiute , in V participatory 
democracy, ^ohn Dewey joined the teems democracy c/id education many years ago, but 
nothing has been done during the interim year^ to accommodate such a thought. The 
teaching ^d implementation of the democratic function should be the primary 
consideration of the educational system In each community. 

The "pi"*" side of education deals with two specific areas - learning a skill for 
earning a living and learning for the purpose of personal growth. Both areas would 
require training in basic skills since such skills are fundamental to both a job and self 
development. Obviously, both are. aiso tied up with lifetime education. The changing 
society currently requires vocational reti;aining for each individual of about five times 
in their lifetime. It is likely that this phenomenon will continue. The personal growth 
aspect relates to leisure time, both in one*s working years and also during retirement. 

Thus core -plus education might be described in the foUowlhg way. School would 
be for everyone in the community on an equal basis. The program and the facilities 
would be organized to provide a "core" for everyone which would consist of training in . 
the skills and attitudes needed by the citizens in a democracy and the operation of 
councils and committees which assure the process oi participatory democracy In each 
community. In addition, the educational system would have a "plus" espect which would 
deal with programs for job training and for personal development. These programs 
would be Identified on the basis of community need, and the programs wbuld " vary 
depending on the demographics of the community. 

If school is to survive, it needs to dramatically change its perception of its 
role in society. If the scenario painted has any basis, then It would seem to indicate a 
time f6r a re-evaluation of the significance of education* It has been suggested that 
the future of the school depends on the community's perception of Its importance. 
Should thL* community continue to have a poor view of education. It may well disappear 
altogether. There are many who are already saying that the school Is Incapabie of 
change; that institutions are great at perpetuating themselves and that the school Is a 
perfect example of this. The futurists, however, have painted a brave tiew challenge 
for the schools in their description of the pOst Industrial society. They give great 
credibility to the importance of knowledge and have used terms which would predict 
that we are coming into an "age of educatbn". 

Those of us who view ourselves as professional educators are excited about the 
potential of these predictions. Outsiders are suggesting that our discipline has an 
opportunity to have a greater impact on' our soci(»ty than does any other profession. 
These opportunities happen only rarely in history. Whether education as a profession Is 
perccn)tive enough to react accordingly will determine whether professional educators 
w'.il become architects or laborers in this momentous educational cHange. 



